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The race 
iS On 


Racing fans bet more than $12 
million at Sackville Downs last 
year. Don’t ask them how much 
they made 








By Rachelle Henderson 


t’s the seventh race, and 

the horses, steaming and glistening 
and huffing, have just poured past the 
finish line. In the clubhouse dining 
room above the track, Ruth screws her 
cigarette into an ashtray and shakes her 
head in mild disgust. ‘‘Look at that, 
damn it. I knew I should have gone 
with Number 4. I just knew it’’ As 
proof of the wisdom she herself ig- 
nored, this veteran racing gambler 
stabs her finger at a makeshift card- 
board chart. “‘See that? I gave him 
three ticks during the post parade.’ 

Three ticks beside a horse’s name 

on Ruth’s battered chart is like three 
stars tacked to a title in a movie 
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guide. After 28 years of betting. on 
harness races, Ruth knows a good 
horse. Still, she admits, “‘I don’t 

know that much. But Number 4 looks 
pretty perky. I should’ve picked him.’ 

In hundreds of seats in the Sack- 
ville Downs grandstand, and at count- 
less spots along the track wall below, 
about 2,000 other gamblers share 
similar post-race regrets or celebrate a 
wise, or more likely, lucky choice. 
The crowd is unusually thick tonight 
— the 400-seat dining room is booked 
solid — as fans from all over the Mari- 
times have come to see the region’s 
finest three-year-olds run. Now, be- 
tween races, the bettors meditate over 
their programs, each trying to divine 
the next winner by often bizarre and 
superstitious reasoning. 

*‘Uh hum,’ mumbles Ruth as she 
lowers her binoculars to scribble something 
on her chart. Beside her, smartly dressed 
Eileen is deciding her choice for an exactor, 
and across the table, Dode is smoking furi- 
ously, her head bent over a pile of ancient 
programs marked with thick black circles 
and numbers. She studies these carefully, 
then selects her horse after making some 
cryptic calculations with dates and other 
appropriate sums. The system baffles her 
friends. ‘‘For years Dode has been showing 
us ways that two plus two equals eight,’ 
says Eileen, ““but we haven’t caught on yet. 
We don’t bother to try and figure it out 
anymore.’ 

None of the three women has come 
up with a fail-safe system yet, and 
they’ve been regulars at the Downs since 
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the races began in 1955. ‘‘Every time this 
track opens, we’re the first ones here and 
the last ones to leave;’ says Eileen. 
“*Yeah,’ Dode adds, laughing, ‘‘we’re 
trying to get our money back.’ ‘‘And 
we’re going to keep on coming,’ vows 
Ruth, “‘until we get it right.’ 

That’s just the kind of talk Jack 
Cruickshank likes to hear. When his 
father, Captain John T. Cruickshank, 
and mortician Bertram C. Cruikshank 
founded the Downs on 42 acres of 
Sackville farmland 28 years ago, few 
seemed willing to visit the track even 
once, much less promise to return. Bets 
not placed on the horses that year might 
have been put on the track itself: Would 
it survive a full racing season? Skeptics 
said no; the Downs would fail as had an 
earlier Sackville track. Located 12 miles 
from Halifax-Dartmouth, it was be- 
lieved to be too remote to draw a crowd, 
and the country community of Lower 
Sackville too small to support it alone. 

But this was one long shot that paid 
off. Jack Cruickshank, the Downs’s 
president, general manager and sole 
shareholder, runs the track with his 
wife, June, and their 25-year-old 
daughter, Lynn. Today, the operation is 
worth more than $3.5 million. The land 
alone, which father John T. put into the 
company for $25,000 in 1955, is worth 
more than half that. The Downs 
employs up to 150 people on race 
nights, and paid more than $1 million in 
provincial taxes last year. The Downs 
operation, whose board of directors 
meets at the breakfast table, has grown 
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into a considerable industry in 
Sackville, and into the largest track in 
Atlantic Canada. 

When it first opened, the average 
parimutuel wagering at the Downs 
totalled about $11,000. Last year, racing 
fans bet more than $12 million there, or 
one-third of all money wagered at 11 
tracks in the Atlantic provinces. It also 
drew through its gates more than 
130,000 people. An average of $8,000 
was bet at 1,548 races. Only the Saint 
John, N.B., track comes close to rival- 
ling the Downs in the region, with 
nearly 100,000 visitors wagering more 
than $9 million at 1,098 races. 

The Downs achieved this track 
record by maintaining a sparkling 
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reputation — and by catering to people’s 
apparently incurable itch to gamble. 

*“Most people are gamblers at heart,’ 
Cruickshank says. “‘If you play bingo or 
buy lottery tickets, you’re a gambler. 
But in lotteries, you’ve only got one ina 
million chances of winning. Here, if 
you ve got eight horses running, you’ve 
got one in eight chances of winning. The 
law of averages says you’re going to win 
sooner or later.’ | 

It’s the gamblers who think the races 
give them a clearer shot at the big bucks 
than other games who keep the Downs 
in business. Under federal law, race 
tracks keep less than a quarter of all 
parimutuel bets. The rest is doled back 
to bettors as winnings. And, because 
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Cruickshank: A long shot that paid off 


federal and provincial taxes and purse 
money come out of the tracks’ take, the 
more money wagered, the more the 
tracks make. Cruickshank says despite 
last year’s huge wagers, the Downs is 
just breaking even these days. ‘“We’re in 
a bit of a slump, but it’s because of the 
general economy. We survive off leisure 
money and when things are tight as they 
are now, leisure money is the first thing 
to disappear.’ 

Even so, those who do bet seem to 
bet big. Cruickshank estimates gamblers 
bet an average of $53 each per race night 
at the track in 1982. Few will tell you so 
themselves. Eileen will admit to spend- 
ing ‘‘$30 when I’m on a losing streak, 
$50 when I’m winning.’ But when it 
comes to saying how much she wins, 
she’s nearly indignant. ‘‘Oh no, dear. 
You don’t ever talk about what you win. 
Never, ever. That’s a very personal 
thing. Because if you’re married, for 
instance, your husband might decide it’s 
your turn to pay the taxes on the house, 
or your friends might start calling for 
loans. You never say.’ She does confide 
that ‘‘anyone who says he’s breaking 
even isn’t telling the truth. So, if you’re 
a thinking person, you say, ‘What the 
hell am I doing here?’ But you keep 
coming back for the thrill of it,’ 

A few yards away in the grandstand, 
Johnny Fortunato, a 71-year-old local 
sports figure and a fixture at the Downs, 
has just missed on a triactor paying 
$1,200 on a $2 ticket. He too will keep 
trying again, for the same reason. ‘“The 
numbers beat you in the end, but this is 
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my entertainment. People go to movies 
and pay and it’s the same thing here. 
You stay within your means, you have a 
good time. But you always have to pay 
for your entertainment.’ 

If more people regarded a night at 
the races as harmless as a night at the 
movies, Cruickshank, if not the Moral 
Majority, would be thankful. As it is, 
there’s a lingering stigma to horse racing 
the track feels it still must overcome. 
‘‘When some people think of horse 
racing, they remember movies like The 
Sting and they imagine characters at the 
tracks with turned-up collars, black hats 
and cigars.’ says Cruickshank. ‘‘We’ve 
been fighting that image since day one. I 
mean, can it really be so bad if the 
Queen and Queen Mother go to races 
and own horses?”’ 

In fact, the characters milling about 
Sackville Downs these days are far more 
likely to include a few chief justices or 
surgeons than small-time hoods. 
According to the federal Department of 
Agriculture, which controls parimutuel 
games, and to the Nova Scotia Racing 
Commission, which supplies judges and 
licenses tracks, the Downs has a near- 
perfect reputation for clean races. 
Earlier this year, however, the track 
attracted some unflattering attention 
Over a misunderstood change to 
provincial law. The Downs wanted 
racing commission officers to have the 
authority to search trucks and barns on 
the track grounds if they suspected a 
horse had been drugged. ‘‘Somehow,’ 
Cruickshank sighs, ‘‘some of the media 
got the idea we were going to go to 
people’s homes at four in the morning, 
boot them out of bed, and check their 
mattresses. It was completely blown out 
of proportion.” 

Ever fearful for his track’s vulnerable 
honor, Cruickshank shudders any time 
the words ‘“‘doped horse’’ are associated 
with the Downs. “‘I hate to even talk 
about it because then people think 
there’s a problem here. But the few posi- 
tive drug tests the Agriculture officials 
come up with are mostly due to errors in 
medication. These drivers are 
professionals. They make a mistake, 
they’re out of business. Still, with all the 
drivers involved, all the horse owners, 
and all the gamblers involved, I’ve got 
. to tell you there’s a few that are still bad. 
And they’ re getting caught. But I don’t 
think we’ve had any blatant druggings 
to affect the outcome of a race.’ (Only 
10 cases of druggings were found in 
Nova Scotia last year, and Gerald Grant, 
racing director at the provincial 
commission, says he agrees most were 
unintentional.) 

But the Downs’s reputation rests 
mainly on the kind of show it puts on. 
“*The quality of racing at Sackville 
Downs is as good as you’! find 
anywhere at a track its size,’ Grant says. 
. The track holds an Atlantic record on a 
sub-two-minute mile set by David 
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Pinkney with People Blue Chip last 
September. Its Crui(c)kshank Memorial 
(spelled so as not to offend either family) 
and the Rothman’s Nova Scotia Pace 
with its $15,000 purse are two of the 
biggest harness racing events in the 
region. And, with the installation last 
fall of a fully electronic tote board and 
28 micro-tote computers (rented for 
$1,200 apiece on race nights) for the 
parimutuel, the facilities are also as 
modern as any at a track its size. 

At three minutes to post time, Ruth 
and Eileen have disappeared to place 
their bets. Dode lingers, double- 
checking her figures. Moments later, the 
three are back at the table, each with a 
cigarette in one hand, and, to the best of 
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their predictions, a winning ticket in the 
other. And in hundreds of seats in the 
grandstand, and at countless spots along 
the track, nearly 2, 000 other gamblers 
bet they have that winning ticket, too. 
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Tools of 
diplomacy: 
Fast-talking 
machines 
and I'V 
screens 


Lawrence Raicht’s vision problems 
don’t deter him from a job that 
requires an enormous amount of 
reading. That’s an attitude he 


picked up from his wife 





By P.T. Cusack 


n one side of Lawrence Raicht’s 

desk, in a high-rise office 
overlooking the Halifax harbor, is an 
American flag. On the other side are 


some of the tools he uses in his job — 


a closed-circuit television that 
magnifies written words, a talking 
book machine that, as Raicht 
observes, sounds like. Donald Duck. 

Raicht needs this somewhat 
peculiar office equipment because his 
job as U.S. consul general in Atlantic 
Canada requires him to do an enor- 
mous amount of reading, and he is 
almost blind. ‘‘If a person has to do 
something different from another per- 
son,’ he says, ““it doesn’t mean they 
can’t do the job’’ That’s the kind of 
attitude his wife, Pat Richardson, 
developed when she became totally 
blind 30 years ago. And it’s one he 
mastered a few years before he was 
posted to Halifax in July, 1982. 

Raicht, 46, is a lawyer who joined 
the U.S. State Department in 1960 
and spent his early years with the 
government as a security officer 
assigned to Athens and Cairo. He 
returned home from his posting in 
Cairo in 1965 having ‘‘had it with 
security work,’ a job Raicht says 
still carried ‘‘a bad odor’’ from the 
days of Senator Joe McCarthy. 
At home, he worked within the 
department (‘‘polishing my image’’), 
trained in economics at Harvard and 
again went overseas as an economic 
officer. 

Raicht gained more valuable ex- 
perience with the Energy Department 
during the tough days of the Arab oil 
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Richardson and Raicht: She was his rehabilitation counsellor 


embargo and, in 1976, became director 
of the State Department’s office of 
fuels and energy. As was his habit, he 
also took additional training, this time 
to groom him in fine points of 
domestic policy. It’s the kind of ad- 
vanced preparation that often leads to 
senior postings. 

Always looking for ways to ad- 
vance, Raicht, who had ‘‘reached the 
limit of the time I could spend in 
Washington,’ bid on the opening in 
Halifax. “‘It was a natural for me to 
come up here,’ he says. He’d helped 
negotiate the pipeline treaty with Ot- 
tawa and met many people from the 
Atlantic provinces while working as an 
energy adviser to the New England 
governors’ conference. 
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Along with his impreessive creden- 
tials, Raicht brought to Halifax some 
of the most unusual tools used in the 
diplomatic business. He has multiple 
sclerosis, and in March, 1976, it 
caused blindness in his right eye. A 
year later, he lost most of the vision in 
his other eye; now he can see at a 
distance of seven feet what people 
with good vision can see at 500 feet. 
His gadgets include the ‘‘very funny 
looking Coke-bottle glasses’’ he wears 
to read some typewritten material. 
Some things he reads on a television 
screen after it’s been magnified by the 
camera. An assistant helps with the 
endless stream of letters and 
documents by recording them for him 
to ‘‘read’’ at home. The three 
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Americans and eight Canadians on 
staff at the consulate office write 
messages larger than normal, with a 
felt-tip pen. And his talking book 
machines at home and at work spew 
out the contents of books and 
magazines at a speed most people 
wouldn’t understand. “‘You train your 
ear,’ Raicht says. 

He has to have the recorded speech 
speeded up: People who read out loud 
to record a talking book average only 
200 words a minute, and before 
Raicht lost his sight, he read 1,500 
words a minute. Raicht and Richard- 
son are members of the Martin Luther 
King Library in Washington, D.C., 
which will record without charge 
anything a member requests. ““Just 
like other people read a book on the 
train, I read a book,’ Raicht says. 
Magazines, taped commercially in the 
U.S., come on throwaway discs. En- 
tire magazines are recorded, and a 
‘“‘beep’’ at the beginning of each arti- 
cle allows the listener to decide if he 
wants to read on. 

Raicht says he’s lucky to work for 
a government that is at the forefront 
in hiring blind people. “‘There are a 
lot of [blind] people in important posi- 
tions,’ he says. ‘“We’re very proud of 
that.’ His wife quickly points out that 
they are also able to do their jobs ef- 
fectively. ‘‘A person’s mental 
capacities are not diminished [by 
blindness],’ she says. 

Raicht’s moral support comes from 
Richardson, whom he met when she 
became his rehabilitation teacher. “‘For 
seven months it was very profes- 
sional,’ she says. ‘‘After that, it was 
not.’ The couple married just before 
they moved to Halifax. 

Richardson, 48, who grew up in 
South Bend, Ind., became blind dur- 
ing her final years in school because of 
a disease called retinitis pigmentosa. 
(Normally, the disease causes a 
gradual deterioration of the retina, and 
most victims retain some vision into 
their 30s and 40s.) Over a 30-year 
period, she carried on a professional 
career as a counsellor and rehabilita- 
tion worker, and also raised five 
children in a previous marriage. 
Raicht, who has three children from 
his previous marriage, says, ‘“We 
decided eight is enough. We figure 
we’ve done enough damage to the 
world’s population.’ 

From the time the couple moved to 
Halifax until mid-January, Richardson 
says, they had ‘‘wall-to-wall com- 
pany’’ — friends visiting from the 
States. After the visiting died down, 
she realized that, for the first time in 
30 years, she didn’t have a job. ‘“‘I 
thought, My God, I need something 
to do.’ She phoned Wendy Scott, a 
freelance broadcaster who organizes a 
local ski club and said she wanted to 
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join. “‘I said, ‘Just one problem — 
I’m blind, and I need a guide. ”’ It 
was a Situation that had never come 
up before — there were no trained 
guides — but by winter’s end, 
Richardson had taught all of the 
women in the club how to guide a 
blind skier. ‘‘The women were just 
phenomenal,”’ she says. 

Richardson is an experienced skier 
and a regular visitor to the 20-year-old 
Knight’s Race in Norway, an event 
started by a blind man who realized 
the importance of being involved in 
competitive sports. ‘‘It keeps growing, 
just by leaps and bounds,’ she says. 
However, she was “‘really distressed”’ 
that there were no Canadians in the 
Knight’s Race in April. ‘‘I’m going to 
do my damnedest to see there are a 
number of Canadians there next year. 
But, it’s not only skiing I’m interested 
in. It’s a year-round program of out- 
door activity.’ 

When Halifax’s first Run for Light, 
an event sponsored by the Canadian 
Blind Sports Association, was 
organized in May, Richardson was one 
RR RRC 


Res moral sup- 
port comes from 
Richardson, whom he met 
when she became his 
rehabilitation teacher. ‘For 
seven months It was very 


professional,’ she says. 
‘After that it was not.’ ” 


LALA REITER 
of the key helpers, assisting with 
public relations work and manning 
mall displays. Close to 2,000 people 
took part. ‘‘It was quite a special and 
unique event,’ Richardson says. It 
raises the awareness of what blind 
people can do in sports and 
recreation.’ 

Awareness is something they could 
have used more of in South Bend 
when Richardson started to lose her 
sight. “‘It was a traumatic experience 
for me — for my peers,’ she says. 
*“No one had ever been blind. We 
really didn’t know how to deal 
with it.’ 

As is Richardson’s style, she 
recently took the time to set the 
record straight. Her class held its 30th 
reunion last fall, and Richardson and 
Raicht were there. She wanted to meet 
her old classmates and tell them things 
were not as bad as they seemed back 
then. 

‘*T said, “We all had a problem 
with this 30 years ago. It was really 
old home week. They were impressed 
that I have done the things I have 
done. It was really a blast!’’ 











For the Rapsons, 


the Symphony’s all 
in the | 


Foming the Atlantic 
Symphony Orchestra was 
“an adventure’’ for Fohn 
and Anne Rapson. 

Trouble 1s, they still don’t 
know how it will end 


A grand piano sits at 
the end of the liv- 


ing room. A bookcase 
at the other is crammed 
with classical records. 
But this isn’t just your 
typical music-loving family. 
John and Anne Rapson of 
Halifax are professional mu- 
sicians. He plays the clar- 
inet; she’s a violinist. Both 
performed with the defunct 
Atlantic Symphony Orchestra 
(ASO), and neither is sure 
what will happen this fall, 
whether there’ll be a reor- 
ganized orchestra or even if 
they’ll be part of it. ‘“We 
feel very up in the air;’ John 
Rapson says calmly. 

The Rapsons, an attrac- 
tive, personable couple in 
their 30s, moved to Halifax 
with their two children, 
Heather, 8, and David, 6, 
four years ago when John 
got the job of principal 
clarinettist with the ASO. 
Although his salary dropped 
by half when he switched 
from the Vancouver Sym- 
phony Orchestra, both he 
and Anne knew it was what 
they wanted. Anne audi- 
tioned for the position of 
assistant concertmaster and 
later became concertmaster. 
‘““We felt strongly it was the 
right thing to do,’ Anne 
says. “I remember feeling 
the whole thing is an adven- 
ture,’ John adds. After nine 
homes in 12 years, they 
wanted to settle down with 
their growing kids. And 
Anne, who grew up near 
Saint John, N.B., wanted to 
be closer to home. 

Shortly after John audi- 
tioned, ASO management 
locked out its musicians in a 
wage dispute, and John 
began ‘“‘thinking of alter- 
natives.’ But he figured that 
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John and An 
as the only professional or- 
chestra in the region, the 
blossoming ASO, with a 
smart new conductor like 
Victor Yampolsky, couldn’t 
possibly fold. The orchestra 
hired Anne as violinist, and 
everything ran smoothly— 
for a while. Then last fall, a 
month before the opening of 
the 1982-83 season, the ASO 
board announced the shut- 
down of the orchestra. The 
ASO had accumulated a 
$407,000 debt. 

For four months Anne 
was off the job. John con- 
tinued to teach music at 
Dalhousie University and to 
teach students privately, but 
they started to worry. ‘“‘I 
wondered this year what 
would become of us,’ Anne 
says. Then the Toronto- 
based National Ballet of 
Canada asked Anne to join 
its orchestra for the popular 
Christmas season. Soon 
after, a conductor recom- 
mended her for a job with a 
training orchestra in Mon- 
treal and Anne travelled 
back and forth—three days a 
week in Montreal, four in 
Halifax. 

Both Anne and John par- 
ticipated in the 20-week 
season of the Symphony 
Musicians Trust Fund Socie- 
ty, formed by a group of 
musicians under contract 
with the defunct ASO as a 
bridge to a full-fledged 
reorganized orchestra. But 
by late spring, no one had 
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publicly confirmed a fall- 
and-winter symphony 
season. ‘‘As far as job 
security, there’s no securi- 
ty,’ Anne says. “‘I don’t 
think people realize that.’ 

They describe public 
support for the orchestra as 
‘latent’? and while everyone 
in the music community 
across Canada is anxiously 

watching Halifax to see 
what will happen, people 
here seem to think every- 
thing’s back to normal. 
It’s not. 

Both Anne and 
John say the sym- 
phony’s problems 
could have been 
- remedied without 
- folding the or- 
chestra. They blame a 
lot of them on the ASO 
board and poor manage- 
ment, saying more should 
have been done to develop 
an audience, vary the types 
of concerts, raise funds. 

Much of their lives have 
centred on music. Growing 
up in Saint John, Anne took 
private lessons and in sum- 
mers attended a music camp 
in New York state with such 
famous personalities as 
violinist Itzhak Perlman and 
musician-conductor Pinchas 
Zukerman. At camp, Anne 
became close friends with 
Valerie Bobbett, a violin stu- 
dent from South Carolina 
who encouraged her to move 
south for music lessons. 
Anne was all of 14. She 
didn’t think her parents 
would let her go. But, to 
her surprise, they did. 
They’d considered sending 
her away anyway for more 
intensive instruction than 
she could get at home. “‘If 
I’d been a different 
character, I wouldn’t have 
wanted to go,’ she says. “‘It 
was a great experience.’ 

In Davidson, N.C., she 
spent three years travelling 
every Saturday for music 
lessons with other students 
to Florence, N.C., a three- 
hour drive. At high school, 
she never quite fit in. 
‘Southern kids are so dif- 
ferent,’ she says. They grew 
up faster than Maritime kids 
and, with her accent, ““they 
all thought of me as 
British.’ 

John had more 
conventional musical roots. 
At seven, he started clarinet 
lessons in his home town, 








Toronto, with Avrahm 
Galper, principal clarinettist 
with the Toronto Symphony. 
Later, with his brother and 
sister, he joined a small 
community group that played 
at lunch hours, and a few 
years later decided he wanted 
to play for a career. His 
teacher emphasized how un- 
glamorous and rocky the road 
to performing was and sug- 
gested he teach. At first, at 
the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, N.Y., he en- 
rolled in the teaching end of 
music studies; later, at the 
University of Toronto, he 
switched to performing. 

In the Sixties, during their 
teens, John and Anne met 
during a summer spent per- 
forming with the National 
Youth Orchestra, then based 
in Toronto. They can credit 
the orchestra for more than 
their budding romance. The 
experience sealed Anne’s 
decision to pursue music. “‘I 
probably wouldn’t have gone 
into music,’ she says, ‘‘if I 
hadn’t had the chance to per- 
form with the orchestra.’ It 
gave her her first chance to 
see serious musicians in a full- 
size orchestra. There was no 
Atlantic Symphony then per- 
forming in New Brunswick. 

When John and Anne 
married 13 years ago after 
returning to Canada to 
complete their bachelor of 
music degrees at the 
University of Toronto—Anne 
had studied in Philadelphia 
but switched to Eastman 
before they both decided 
university in the U.S. cost too 
much—they managed to live 
nicely on $4,000 a year, 
performing occasionally with 
the Hamilton Philharmonic 
and the National Ballet and 
giving private lessons. 

Finding challenging work 
never seemed a problem. 
Through the years, they 
travelled to Europe with 
Jeunesses Musicales, a world 
youth orchestra, took lessons 
abroad, performed with the 
Vancouver Symphony. 
*“We’ve both been pretty 
successful,’ John says. ‘‘It 
seems we were always 
positive about getting jobs.’ 
Now things aren’t as easy, 
but they still count on good 
days ahead in Halifax with a 
Halifax-based symphony. 
*“We’d like a good orchestra 
here,’ John says. 

—Roma Senn 
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Bookshop 
———— a” 


Atlantic Canada’s 
Only Exclusively 
Canadian Bookshop 
* fiction 
* periodicals 
* non-fiction 
* children’s books 
* Acadian literature 
(English and French) 
Special Orders and 
Mail Orders Welcomed 


Old Red Store 
Historic Properties 
Halifax 
423-7528 


Step into The Henry House 
and the magic of the early 
1800's surrounds you. 


We offer fine, traditional 
foods and the elegance of a 
bygone era. 


HENRY HOUSE 


DINING ROOM 








ae ae ea 
In which an intrepid Haligonian, 
clearly under the influence of 
Thomas Mann, sails across the 
harbor and discovers that, ‘yes, 
there 1s gastronomic 


Life in 
Dartmouth 


H: Aschenbach stood wearily 

on the jetty gazing across the har- 
bor to the fabled spires and towers of 
Dartmouth. He had dreamt so often 
of this moment as he lived out his 
dreary life in Halifax. But now that 
the ship was approaching, now that he 
was at last at the point of actually go- 
ing to Dartmouth, a sudden apprehen- 
sion seized his heart. Would his health 
be robust enough for a sea journey? 
Would he understand the language 
and folkways of the strange people 
who inhabited that legendary city? 
Worst of all, would he be disappointed 
by what he found? Would his voyage 
be for naught? 

As the muscled boatmen strained at 
the taut ropes, their swarthy, scowling 
faces suddenly lit up by the flashes of 
their brilliant smiles, Herr Aschenbach 
resolved at once to go with them, to 
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risk all, to sail to Dartmouth. The 
crossing was, as he had feared, tiring, 
but Herr Aschenbach eventually found 
his sea legs. Braced by the ocean 
breezes, he was actually whistling a bit 
of Mahler when the ship docked. So 
this was Dartmouth. 

Naturally, there was not a porter to 
be had, but, with a gathering sense of 
excitement, he was directed to his 
destination, the Clipper II restaurant. 
Actually, it was not as difficult to find 
as he had feared; indeed, it was 
located in the same building where he 
had landed. 

As he entered the restaurant for 
lunch, Herr Aschenbach noticed a 
Polish family sitting in the corner, 
dressed all in summer whites. He ig- 
nored them, for he was very hungry. 
The ‘‘hostess’’ (for such is their ap- 
pellation in Dartmouth) cheerfully 
rattled off the Special Catch of the 
Day at such a speed that Herr 
Aschenbach was scarcely able to 
decipher that it had something to do 
with haddock and almonds. Em- 
boldened, he decided to try whatever 
the jolly hostess proposed. After all 
this was a holiday, wasn’t it? 

The view back to his native shore 
was truly magnificent. Already, he felt 
a slight pang of nostalgia. But he 
sternly fought the mood by ordering a 
starter: Artichokes, asparagus and 
mushrooms with Our Own Homemade 
Mayonnaise. The mushrooms were 
fresh, but Herr Aschenbach did not 
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entirely approve of the local custom of 
mixing and matching fresh vegetables 
with canned. Still, there was much to 
be said for Our Own Homemade 
Mayonnaise. 

The haddock was pleasantly pan 
fried, though perhaps it had lingered 
in the pan a little longer than was 
good for it. By now Herr Aschenbach 
had been joined by Herr R., a 
delightful acquaintance of his youth 
whom he had encountered on the 
ship. Herr R. had chosen mackerel, a 
fiendishly difficult fish to deal with, 
and the chef had done it justice. 
There was not a trace of the tiresome 
oiliness customarily. associated with 
this creature. | 

By now, Herr Aschenbach was feel- 
ing quite restored, and he plunged 
into a carrot cake with honey yogurt 
sauce, while Herr R. dove into a 
mocha pudding, which turned out to 
have more of the consistency of créme 
caramel than pudding. Both were pro- 
nounced satisfactory, if nothing 
special, by the old friends. 

By the time coffee arrived, an hour 
and a half had slipped away most 
pleasantly. Herr Aschenbach could feel 
himself sinking luxuriantly into the 
slower, older ways of Dartmouth. He 
called for the bill, which, with an 
aperitif and a half-litre of the house 
white, came to $40 for two. 

As he sat back expansively, slowly 
finishing his coffee, noting the plea- 
sant furnishing of the restaurant, its 
agreeable wooden wainscoting, the 
old-fashioned wallpaper, the space 
cleverly broken up by plants, the 
splendid views of the harbor available 
from every table, Herr Aschenbach 
found himself in a generous and relax- 
ed mood. Yes, he decided to himself, 
there was life in Dartmouth, and the 
lunch had been worth the trip. 

—John Godfrey 
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EURO MOBEL STUDIO 


QUALITY EUROPEAN WALL UNITS 


A new living space concept for your home utilizing 
contemporary, German-designed, modular wall units 
in oak, teak, pine and mahogany finishes. 


Complete in-home design service available. 


Now on display at: 


ARGYLE 
aati. PINE: 


1588 Argyle Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 
Canada, B3J 2B3 
(902) 421-1900 


Watch for the new 
EURO MOBEL STUDIO 


location opening in downtown 
Halifax in August '83! 








...quality and service 
makes the difference 






... provides a full line of quality building 
material for all your projects — large or 
small. 


BUILDERS 
MARKET 












YG BEE, ie .. .provides a full line of quality 
aS pee BUILDERS hardware, power tools, hand 
el MARKET tools for professional or 


+ stelele 
or atetete 


A) handyman. 
\ “ad “S : 


UILDERS 
MARKET 









...provides a fully qualified staff, for per- 
sonalized in-store service. 










UILDERS _ ... Provides a ‘no charge” Estimating Service for all home 


building, remodelling, redecorating, from Kitchen Cabinets to 
| MARKET Lock-Wood ‘‘Custom Fit’’ Windows. 





BUILDERS ..provides “‘no charge’’ material delivery in Metro in- 


MARKET cluding the added convenience of Boom Truck Service. 


...quality and service 


is the difference 







UILDERS 
MARKET 
899 Portland Street 


Convenient Credit Terms Now Available 
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painting exhibit. Aug. 23-28: Gallery 
II, Darlene Shiels, paintings. Aug. 
30-Sept. 4: Gallery I, Marilyn 
Kellough and Barb Fields, paintings. 
1889 Granville Street. 422-7381, Ext. 
184. Hours: Tues.-Sat., 11 a.m. - 5 
p.m.; Lhurs., 11 a.m.-9 p.m.; Sun., 
1) a.m.-3 D-m.. 

Art Gallery of Nova Scotia. Aug. 
through Sept. 18: In the Main 
Gallery, The Painter and the Printer: 
Robert Motherwell’s Graphics. 79 
graphic works dating from 1942 to 
1980. Organized by the American 
Federation of the Arts. In the perma- 
nent collection of the gallery, an ex- 
hibition of 18th, 19th and early 20th 
century Nova Scotia works. In the 
Mezzanine Gallery, one of a series of 
exhibitions featuring private N.S. col- 
lections. 6152 Coburg Road (Coburg 
& LeMarchant). Hours: Mon., Tues., 
Wed., Fri., Sat., 10 a.m. - 5:30 p.m.; 
Thurs., 10 a.m. - 9 p.m.; Sun., 12 
p.m. - 5:30 p.m. Phone 424-7542. 
Dalhousie Art Gallery. August 12 - 
Exhibition entitled Ernest Lawson 
(1873-1939) From Nova Scotia Collec- 
tions. The display will include 36 land- 
scape paintings by this native Nova 
Scotian whose work is best known in 
the U.S. The public is invited to at- 
tend the opening reception at 8 p.m. 
Phone 424-2403, Dalhousie campus. 
Hours: Tues.-Fri., 11 8 m.-5 p.m.; 
Sat.-Sun., 1 p.m.-5 p 

Mount Saint Vincwat Litivereity Art 
Gallery. Through Aug. 21. 
Downstairs: Paradise. Photographs by 
Lewis and Bluesinger, Dickson, Porter 
and Sanagan. Organized by the Stills 
Division of the National Film Board, 
Ottawa. Upstairs: Nova Scotia Crafts 
IT. Robin Muller: Fibre. Outside: 
Nova Scotia Crafts IIT. Joyce Chown: 
Nets and other Barriers. Bedford 
Highway, 443-4450. Hours: Mon.- 





ART GALLERIES 


Anna Leonowens Gallery (N.S. Col- 
lege of Art & Design.) Aug. 9-14: 
Gallery I. Barbara Lounder, installa- 
tion. Aug. 16-21: Gallery I. Laura 
Millard and Brian Meehan, painting 
exhibit. Gallery II, Bill MacDonell, 


When in Dartmouth 


take a moment to drift away on the pleasures 
of good food at the water’s edge. Clipper II, 
elegant but informal, a place where you 

can feel at ease. 


For reservations call: 466-3100 
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DINNER THEATRE 








Fri., 9 a.m.-> p.m.; Lues. till 9 p.m.; 
Sat. & Sun., |Z p.m.-5 p.m.. 

TUNS, School of Architecture 
Gallery. Mid-August through Sept. 
Exhibition of student works (all 
years). Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m.. For 
further information, call 429-8300. 


CLUB DATES 


Teddy’s: Piano bar at Delta Barr- 
ington Hotel. August 1-September 3. 
Mark Labell plays for your enjoy- 
ment. Open Monday through Satur- 
day. Happy hour between 5 and 7 
daily. Entertainment between 9 and 1 
a.m. nightly. 

The Village Gate: 534 Windmill 
Road, Dartmouth. Mostly rock bands. 
Aug. 1-6, Southside; Aug. 8-13, Rox; 
Aug. 15-20, Mainstreet; Aug. 22-27, 
Intro; Aug. 29-Sept. 3, Tense. Hours: 
Mon.-Wed., 10 a.m. - 11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 10 a.m. - 12:30 a.m. 
The Network Lounge: 1546 Dresden 
Row, Halifax. Aug. 1-6, Blaze; Aug. 
8-13, White Noise; Aug. 15-20, The 
Hits; Aug. 29-Sept. 3, Blue Oil. Most 
are out-of-province rock bands. Net- 
work hours: Monday through Satur- 
day till 2 a.m. 

The Ice House Lounge: 300 Prince 
Albert Road, Dartmouth. Top-40 
bands nightly. Aug. 1-6, Track; Aug. 
8-13, Southside; Aug. 22-27, Riser; 
Aug. 29-Sept. 3, Rox. Hours: Mon.- 
Pri., 11:30 a.m. - 2 a.m. and Sat., 3 
p.m. - Z a.m. 


The Henry House. 1222 Barrington 
Street, presents a farcical version of 
Champlain’s Feast from the Order of 
Good Cheer. Called the Order of the 
Good Time, the show features 
historical and fictional characters with 
an original musical score. Tuesday 
through Saturday, 7 p.m. By reserva- 
tion only. Call 423-1309. 

Mount Playhouse. August 1, 3, 5, 8, 
10, 12: Alternating shows Monday, 
Wednesday, Fridays. Mondays feature 
two short plays, Good Neighbors and 
the Pleasure of Parting. Wednesdays 
offer Bertold Brecht’s The Elephant 
Calf and a comedy/melodrama, The 
Tenor by Frank Wedekind. On 
Fridays, Aristophanes’ Lysistrata, a 
comedy of sex and war. All perfor- 
mances in the PUB at Rosaria Centre 
on campus of Mount Saint Vincent 
University. For information, call 
443-4450, Ext. 339. 


CITYSTYLE 


IN CONCERT 


Dalhousie Arts Centre. Aug. 3-5: The 
Nylons perform at 8 p.m. in the 
Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. For ticket 
information, call 424-2298. 

Halifax Wanderers’ Grounds. Aug. 7: 
The Great Canadian Folk Music 
Express performs as part of Seawinds 
Celebration ’83. This outdoor concert 
features the Farvis Benoit Quartet, Ed 
McCurdy, Ladies Choice Bluegrass 
Band and Sandy Greenberg. Performers 
will begin at 1 p.m. and play until 11 
p.m. with an hour’s break for supper. 
For more ticket information, call 
429-7722. (In case of rain, the show 
will move indoors to the Metro 
Centre. ) 

Metro Centre. Aug. 14: Neil Sedaka 
in concert. One show only at 8 p.m. 
For ticket orders, call 421-8005. 


MOVIES 
National Film Board. Aug. 5-7: 
Canterbury Tales; Aug. 15-18: 
Decameron; Aug. 20-31: 1001 Arabian 
Nights. Directed by Pasolini these 
comprise The Trilogy of Life Stories. 
Times: 7 and 9:30 p.m. 1657 Bar- 
rington Street. For more information, 
call 426-6010. 
Dalhousie Art Gallery Screenings. 
Aug. 16: Pictures from the 1930s. Film 
about art and artists in Canada in the 
Thirties. And Paraskeva Clark: Por- 
trait of the Artist as an Old Lady. 
Repeat screening of recently com- 
pleted Canadian film on Canadian ar- 
tist Paraskeva Clark. Time: 8 p.m. 
Call 424-2403 for more information. 
Rebecca Cohn Auditorium. Aug. 7: 
M*A*S*H 1969. Directed by Robert 
Altman, this hit comedy inspired 
television’s longest running antiwar 
series; Aug. 14: The Conductor, 1979. 
The return of one of the world’s 
greatest orchestra conductors to the 
Polish town where he was born. 
English sub-titles; Aug. 21: Viva 
Maria. Brigitte Bardot and Jeanne 
Moreau as two music hall artists tour- 
ing South America at the turn of the 
century. 1965. English sub-titles; Aug. 
28: Ragtime. 1982. Starring James 
Cagney. Directed by Milos Forman. 
Showtimes: 8 p.m. For information, 
call 424-2298. 
Sir James Dunn Theatre Aug. 2: 
Casablanca, starring Bogart and 
Bergman; Aug. 16: The African Queen, 
with Bogart and Hepburn. Showtimes: 
8 p.m. (the final in a 4-part Bogart 
festival). Phone, 453-2277. Dalhousie 
Arts Centre. 
Wormwood’s Dog and Monkey 
Cinema. Aug. 1-4: Breaker Morant, 
Australian; Aug. 5-7: Divine Madness, 
starring Bette Midler; Aug. 26-28: The 
Stationmaster’s Wife, directed by 
Fassbinder. Showtimes: 7 & 9:30 p.m. 
For information, call 422-3700. 1588 
Barrington St. 
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MUSEUMS 


Dartmouth Heritage Museum — 
Aug. 15-Sept. 3: Susan 

Crichton’s acrylics in museum art 
gallery. Plus museum display of 
models depicting Dartmouth then and 
now. Hours: Mon.-Fri., 9 a.m. - 9 
p.m; Sat., 9 a.m. - 5 p.m.: Sun., 2 
p.m. - 5 p.m. 

Nova Scotia Museum — Permanent 
exhibits feature displays of Micmac ar- 
tifacts, furniture manufactured in 
Nova Scotia, displays of rocks, 
minerals, fossils and marine life. The 
temporary exhibit focuses on a collec- 
tion of china brought to the colonies by 
the early settlers. This includes one of 
the oldest ceramic collections in 
Canada. Also contains Chinese export 
porcelain. Aug. 7 and Aug. 28, 2 p.m.: 
Sunday Music by Nova Brass. A quintet 
of five, full-time music students present 
a variety of summer music. Aug. 18 & 
19: 11:30 a.m.-1:30 p.m. Seafood 
preparation. A representative from the 
Dept. of Fisheries and Oceans will 
prepare seafood dishes and distribute 
recipes. Free samples to museum 
visitors. Museum hours: Mon.-Sat., 
9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., Sun., 1 p.m.-5:30 
p.m.; 1747 Summer St. For more infor- 
mation on any of the above, call 
429-4610. 


SPORTS 


Track & Field — August 1: Dart- 
mouth Natal Day Road Races (2 and 
6 miles). Time: 8:15 a.m. Police sta- 


tion, Dartmouth. For information, call 


463-3557. Aug. 5-6: NSTFA provin- 
cial Championships and final Legion 
selection. Halifax/Dartmouth. Phone. 
425-5450 for more info. Aug. 6: Pro- 
vincial 20-km Road Race Champs — 
(selection race). Time: 6 p.m., 
Halifax. Aug. 9-10: Provincial Legion 
Team training camp — final prepara- 
tion, Halifax. For more information 
on any of the above events, contact 
the Track and Field Association of 
Nova Scotia at 425-5450. Aug. 6: 
Schooner 20-km run, Halifax, spon- 
sored by Aerobics First. For more in- 
formation, call 423-1470 or 423-3226. 


Canoeing — Aug. 1: Dartmouth Natal 


Day Regatta on Lake Banook. Time: 
12 noon. Aug. 3: Midget 1000M 
Championship Races on Lake Banook, 
Dartmouth. Time: 6 p.m. Aug. 6: 
Status Regatta on Lake Banook (Ban- 
tam A Status + Bantam & Midget B) 
Time: 10:30 a.m. Aug. 14: Non 
Status Regatta on Lake Banook. 10:30 
a.m. Aug. 17: Bantam 1000M Champ- 
ionships on Lake Banook. Time: 6 
p.m. Aug. 20: Sack-a-Wa Invitational 
Regatta, First Lake, Lower Sackville. 
Time: 11 a.m. Aug. 21: Atlantic Ban- 
tam Championships on Lake Banook. 
Time: 10:30 a.m. Aug. 27: Halifax 


Harbor Regatta on Hfx. harbor. Time: 
1:30 p.m. For more information on 
canoeing events, call 425-5450. 


THEATRE 


Dalhousie Arts Centre, Sir James 
Dunn Theatre. Aug. 9-14: Bruadair 
Productions presents Shylock, a 
musical based on The Merchant of 
Venice. Two matinees will be held on 
Aug. 12 and Aug. 14 at 2 p.m.; Aug. 
23-28: Arms and the Man by George 
Bernard Shaw. Performances at 8 p.m. 
Two matinees will be held—Aug. 26 
and Aug. 28. For more information, 
phone 424-2233. 

Kipawo Showboat Theatre Com- 
pany. Week of August 1: Presents the 
comedy Butterflies Are Free; week of 
August 8: Comedy Murder at the 
Howard Fohnson’s; weeks of August 15 
& 22: Musical Fiddler on the Roof. 
Showtimes Monday through Saturday, 
8:30 p.m. Located in The Bean 
Sprout Bldg., 1588 Barrington Street 
(2nd Floor). For ticket information, 
call 429-9090. 

Theatre Nova Scotia. Summer reper- 
tory features Mary, Mary by Jean 
Kerr; Mousetrap by Agatha Christie. A 
third play will be announced. 
Showtimes Tuesday through Saturday 
with curtain at 8:30 p.m. For ticket 
information, call 423-3867. Located 
4th Floor, Collins’ Court, Historic 
Properties. 
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Enclosed you will find a cheque or 
FOES: SE See eee ae 


money order for..... 


To: Noremac Industries 
ruler(s) @ $24.95 


(Tax and Postage Paid) 


digital clock in a multi purpose 
ruler. Impressive in the office, 
durable in the classroom, usefull at 
home and appreciated as a gift. 


— ORDER YOURS NOW — 
P.O. Box 2563, Dartmouth East BZW 4B7 
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ee Ree A Place For 
And About Children 


We carry a wide selection of 
books, toys, records and 
stickers. Over 50 workshops a 
year for children and adults as 
described in our Newsletter. 


1533 BIRMINGHAM ST. 
(off Spring Garden Road) 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 2J6 
Phone 423-7626 


OWL BRUG SCORE 
71 PORTLAND ST., DARTMOUTH 
IN THE ‘NEW’ DOWNTOWN 
- EXPERIENCE FRIENDLY, 
PERSONAL SERVICE 
IN THE “‘OLD” STYLE. 
ap QUALITY 
AT REASONABLE PRICES 





Wazles 


amt FREE DELIVERY IN DARTMOUTH 
IN BUSINESS FOR OVER 60 YEARS 


Without your help, some 
people would spend a lifetime 
just sitting around 


Ask how you can help change a life. 
Contact, Nova Scotia Division, 
Canadian Paraplegic Association, 
5599 Fenwick Street, Halifax 423-1277 


CD 
for poops 





Metro! 
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STOP& SHOP 


European Shoes 


Located 

in the Courtyard 

1569 DRESDEN ROW 423-1535 
Fine Selection of Boots, 
Shoes, Sandals, 

and Handbags. 

from Europe 


British 
Bill Fulton 
Seagull ...2334 
2914 Doug Smith Dr. 
Maritimes Halifax 


x 


Sales — New & Used 
Guaranteed Service and 
Genuine Parts for all 
Seagull Outboard Motors 





All roads lead to 

Dartmouth Inn 

125 MODERN UNITS 

MEETINGS & CONVENTION FACILITIES 
CAPTAINS TABLE DINING ROOM 
Open Daily 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Sunday 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
SAILLOFT LOUNGE 
Entertainment Nightly 

Maverick Room Steak House 

(Daily 5 p.m. to 11 p.m.) 

“Member of the Keddy’s Motor Inn Hotel Chain” 


Telex; 019-22550 





ates, 


Dartmouth Inn Phone: 469-0331 






YOU CAN OWN 
THIS PRIME RETAIL 





















Single unit ONLY $80.00 
Double unit (this ad) $150.00 


Lena Healy 
429-8090 
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ROYAL VISIT SOUVENIR 
Free with your paid 
subscription to Insight 
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Plus FREE 60-page album 
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